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By ORPIN G. HATCH

Biennial defense budgets will probably improve

efficiency and effectiveness, but they will not necessarily mean an end

to rnicromanagement or to instability in program funding.

he 1986 Defense Authorization bill contains a provi-
sion, sponsored by Georgia's Senator Sam Nunn,
placing the Pentagon's authorization legislation on a bien-
nial basis in fiscal year 1988.* If that amendment becomes
law, what effect is it likely to have? Just how eagerly
should supporters anticipate its passage? A review of the
congressional budgeting process, in theory as well as prac-
tice, suggests grounds for cautious optimism, but enact-
ment will probably not prove cause for general rejoicing.
Ten years of experience with another major reform, the
Congressional Budget Act, should alert even the most ar-
dent biennial budget advocate not to expect too much from
a simple procedural change. Champions of that act billed it
as a way to create order out of fiscal chaos on Capitol
Hill, but we still suffer from a lack of fiscal discipline,
late spending bills, and $200 billion deficits. Two-year
budgets for the Defense Department will not solve all of
the problems associated with the current annual cycle.

From DoD's perspective, the annual budgeting process
requires an unreasonably large commitment of manpower
to deal with budget, authorization, and appropriations
committees in two houses of Congress. The department's
staff now completes its work on the conference report of

*The actual shift to a two-year authorization,bill, however,
would not take place unlit the secretary of defense has had a
chance to comment on problems with this approach. In addition,
the Nunn Amendment leaves open the issue of whether the appro-
priation bills for the Defense Department would also shift to a bi-
ennial cycle, so it might be some time before a true two-year
budget would take effect.
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the Defense Appropriation Bill (or a continuing resolution J
in December and immediately begins preparing to testify
before the budget committees in February on the next
year's budget. A two-year cycle for any or all of the
budget, authorizing or appropriating phases, would reduce
some of this burden.

The advantages of a two-year budget process vary de-
pending upon the perspective of the observer, but among
those most frequently mentioned are added stability in
spending programs and improved oversight by Congress.
The two-year budget might also eliminate the tendency u>
produce defense policy with a short-term focus. Now,
broader policy issues receive insufficient attention as Con-
gress concentrates instead on specific line-item account
levels for the next fiscal year.

In addition, the biennial budget might help put an end to
some of the duplication that results from annual authoriza-
tion and appropriation bills. The House and Senate ArmeJ
Services Committees devote much effort to the approval of
specific numbers of weapons each year, preceding the ac-
tions of the appropriations committees in the legislative
process by only a few weeks. Surely a multiyear approval
of procurement programs would spare time and effort, al-
lowing the armed services committees to consider larger
issues of general defense policy. Many in Congress agree
that addressing authorizations less frequently would give
them additional time to take up major long-term issues in
such areas as weapons research, development, and pro-
curement. Some have even suggested authorizations be-
yond two years, but a biennial cycle would fit most appro-
priately within the two-year term of any one Congress, and
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